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portion of them are carried to the cities in the form of grain and 
meat ; another portion, having become soluble by entering into 
the organization of plants, sink deep into the earth where they 
are useless, or are transported by springs and rivers to the ocean. 
Thus, in time, the quantity or proportion remaining becomes too 
small to give vigor to vegetation, or to form a plant adapted to 
the nourishment of man. 

The Report for 1850 deserves as much commendation as the 
one which preceded it. It contains several essays on agricultural 
topics, of which one is on the Origin of Soils, one on the Elements 
of Fertility, and another on the Philosophy of Improving Soils, — 
all contributed by Dr. Lee, and all, we doubt not, deserving of 
general perusal. These annual documents necessarily contain a 
multitude of facts and principles relating to many different sub- 
jects, thrown in without much regard to relationship or juxta- 
position. * We hope that they will hereafter be furnished with 
indices, or enlarged tables of contents, which will assist those 
who consult them in the task of finding what they particularly 
want ; for very few will undertake to read them from beginning 
to end. 



4. Celebrated Saloons, by Madame Gay ; and Parisian Letters, 
by Madame Girardin. Translated from the French, by 
L. Willard. Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 1851. 16mo. 
pp. 260. 

These very lively sketches could not have been written any- 
where else on earth than in Paris, or by any other writer than 
an accomplished Parisienne. They are intensely French, and 
intensely Parisian. They can hardly be understood in any other 
place than their native city ; perhaps not even there, at the pre- 
sent day ; for they belong to Paris such as it was, — the home of 
a brilliant court, and of the wits, the men of fashion and of let- 
ters, and the celebrated women, who made that court brilliant. 
Nous avons change tout cela. The republican Paris which dates 
from February, 1848, has little in common with its splendid pre- 
decessor ; it has not even the dignity of danger, as it had during 
the Reign of Terror. It is a poor copy, a feeble caricature, of the 
Paris which was rendered memorable by Danton and Robespierre, 
by Madame de Stael and Napoleon. It bears about as much 
resemblance to it as its Prince-President, a dandy with a big 
name, bears to his terrible uncle. No; even under the latest 
dynasty, under the bourgeois king, the gay capital of France was 
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infinitely more gay, and infinitely more respectable, than it is at 
this hour. The gloomy and unsexed George Sand, with all her 
genius, is a poor exchange for the fascinating Corinne, whom 
even the Emperor Napoleon condescended to be afraid of. 
George Sand is vulgar, the present French Republic is a cheat, 
and the Saloons of Paris exist no longer, except in the sparkling 
pages of Madame Gay. 

It was a hazardous task to translate these sketches into Eng- 
lish ; their aroma is so delicate that it is almost sure to exhale 
and pass away, if the wine be decanted. Yet Miss Willard's 
translation affords pleasant reading ; it is probably as faithful a 
copy as an English version can be, of the graceful and vivacious 
original. We have not the French at hand to compare it with ; 
but in the following sentence, it seems that the significance of 
one phrase must have been mistaken. Speaking of Bonaparte's 
vexation with the troublesome orators of the Tribunat, who 
declaimed republican ideas after the day of republicanism was 
past, Madame Gay says : — 

" It is true that many members of the Tribunat, lost children of the 
republic, imbued with ideas of liberty, and always proceeding towards, 
this seducing political mirage, loudly combated his preparatory decrees 
which seemed to them so many little paths leading to absolute power." 

The phrase which we have italicized must be too literal a ver- 
sion of enfans perdus, which means " a forlorn hope ; " the writer 
intends to say, that to preach republican opinions, after Bonaparte's 
power was firmly established, was as dangerous as to go upon a 
forlorn hope. 

We shall not undertake to analyze or describe these sketches 
and letters, for they are indescribable ; one can learn what the 
scent of the heliotrope is only by smelling of it. We will rather 
pilfer an anecdote from Madame Gay, and refer our readers to the 
book itself, that they may form their own opinion of its contents. 

Maria Antoinette had expressed a wish to see Mademoiselle 
Contat in a favorite play of hers, in which that celebrated actress 
had not yet appeared. It had already become perilous to show 
any desire to please the queen, who was soon to change a palace 
for a prison, and then for the scaffold. But the generous actress 
did not hesitate ; she procured the play, learned the part, which 
contained over five hundred verses, in twenty-four hours, and 
then wrote to the person who had told her of the queen's desire, 
" I was ignorant where was the seat of memory ; I now know it 
is in the heart." For writing this note, which Marie Antoinette 
allowed to be published, the Revolutionary Tribunal afterwards 
sent Mademoiselle Contat to prison, and only the Ninth of Ther- 
midor saved her from the scaffold. 



